PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION
increase, it will be seen, is alarming, and 1 am afraid that, as far as we can judge, plague has come to stay in India. But it must not be forgotten that plague raged furiously in London only two centuries and a half ago; and if this country is now immune the credit is due entirely, under God's providence, to the better sanitary arrangements and sanitary habits prevailing now. The disease is not entirely beyond human control. If the people could be educated up to this view, if they would adopt the precautions which have been used with so much success in the lines of the native army and in the gaols, it would not be a hopeless matter to extirpate plague. In 1903 the number of deaths from plague in the native army was 115 out of an average strength of 124,660, and in gaols only 23 out of an average gaol population of about 98,000.
A comparison of the death-rate of the gaols with that of the free population is most instructive. In the one case we have a high sanitary standard enforced under medical supervision; in the other we have the normal insanitary conditions of an ordinary Indian town or village. The results are strongly in favour of life in the gaols, even after all allowance has been made for errors in the vital statistics of the free population and for the particular age and sex limits to which the gaol population is usually restricted. The females in the gaols constitute so small a proportion that they may practically be neglected. It has been